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Do Cooperatives 


Endanger Other Business? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Do cooperatives en- 
danger other business? 


Mr. CourTNEY: Of course they do, as 
long as they don’t have to pay taxes 
like the other business with which they 
compete. 


Mr. VoorHIs: Of course they don’t, ex- 
cept against monopoly business. Other- 
wise cooperatives make it possible for 
small businesses, small farmers, and 
the people generally to keep their in- 
dependence and still compete with the 
“big fellows.” 
* 


* % * 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Now, Mr. Courtney, 
you mention differentiation between 
cooperatives and other business in 
taxation. Is that the only objection 
of other business? 


Mr. CourTNEY: That is the main ob- 
jection, Mr. Buchanan. Under today’s 
tax laws cooperatives enjoy special 
privileges that enable them to avoid 
the payment of practically all income 
taxes on the income they earn. Other 
businesses are paying a large per- 
centage of their income in taxes to 
Uncle Sam. We feel that cooperatives 
are a danger to other business only in 
so far as they enjoy these special 
privileges, such as these special tax 
privileges. 


‘Give Little Fellow a Chance’ 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You, on the other 
hand, Mr. Voorhis, seem to take a 
different view of the “privileges,” and 
you say that cooperatives give the 
little fellow a chance to compete with 
the big fellow. Is that the only ad- 
vantage of cooperatives? 


Mr. Vooruis: Cooperatives have a 
basic advantage because they treat 
their customers in a different way. 
You see, a cooperative is a business 
that belongs to the people who need 


and use its service. A cooperative may 
be organized to give farmers electricity 
or to supply consumers with needed 
goods or people with health care or 
housing. The cooperatives’ only ad- 
vantage is no unfair advantage at all. 
The way cooperatives conduct their 
business could be followed by any other 
business. A privilege is something 
which is exclusive to someone, which 
no one else can have, and Mr. Court- 
ney is quite incorrect in saying that 
the law gives cooperatives privileges, 
because it doesn’t. 


What Laws Apply? 


Mr. CourTNEY: If it doesn’t give them 
privileges, Mr. Voorhis, then why are 
you and others trying to persuade 
Congress not to change the law which, 
under Section 101, paragraph 12 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, specifically 
exempts farmer cooperatives from 
payment of income taxes? 


Mr. BucHANAN: Let me interrupt. 
You mention farmer cooperatives. Are 
we dealing with all cooperatives in 
this objection to tax inequality, Mr. 
Courtney? 


Mr. CourRTNEY: We certainly are. 
Farmer cooperatives under the law 
are given specific exemption from pay- 
ment of income taxes, which means 
they don’t have to pay any taxes 
whatsoever. Other cooperatives have 
to pay some tax on that part of their 
earnings which they do not distribute 
in the form of patronage dividends, 
actually just a piece of paper, a stock 
certificate of equity which is not trans- 
ferable, is redeemable only at the 
option of the board of directors, and 
really is worth nothing to the patron 
customer when it is given. 


Mr. BucHANAN: In our discussion, 
then, we are talking about all coopera- 
tives endangering other business? 
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Mr. CouRTNEY: Yes. 


Mr. VooruIs: But in the meantime 
Mr. Courtney has made four points, 
which I should have answered at the 
time. As to the first point, the only 
law that concerns cooperatives and 
taxes is the one he mentions, Section 
101, paragraph 12, of which Mr. 
Homer E. Marsh, Research Director 
for National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion, wrote on February 20, 1947 in 
the Wall Street Journal, “The exemp- 
tion makes practically no difference 
and its repeal would add only a drop 
of revenue to the Treasury.” 


Now that is the only place in the 
law where there is any specific mention 
of cooperatives. If that makes no 
difference, let us put that on one side 
so far as that specific exemption is 
concerned. Otherwise let us dispose 
of that specific exemption. 


Is Taxation Equal? 


Mr. Courtney: Mr. Voorhis, that spe- 
cific exemption is granted to farmer 
cooperatives. And farm cooperatives 
are wholly exempt under the law. 
They are big business cooperatives. 
One of them, the Grange League 
Federation exchange, had a business 
volume of $250,000,000 last year, yet 
paid no income tax whatsoever on any 
of the earnings from that volume. 


Mr. Vooruis: G.L.F. has just finished 
giving up its exemption, as have many 
other farmer cooperatives. The fact 
of the matter is that the law does not 
give cooperatives an exemption from 
all taxes. It only says that, if these 
cooperatives conduct what is virtually 
a non-profit business, they then shall 
not be taxed on the profit. 


Mr. CouRTNEY: Exactly how much 
taxes do you suppose G.L.F. is going 
to pay since it has given up its exemp- 
tion. I don’t imagine you know, but 
G.L.F. announces that it will pay in 
1948, on more than $5,000,000 of 
earnings, less than $400,000 in income 
taxes. Now, any private business 
corporation with more than $5,000,000 
earnings would pay more than $2,500,- 
000 in income taxes, Why should 


G.L.F. pay less than 20 per cent as 
much as other business? 


Mr. Vooruis: Precisely because any 
other business which conducted its 
business as G.L.F. does would pay 
precisely the same tax. Fortune has 
put it this way: “Any company may, 
if it so specifies in advance, rebate all 
or any part of its profits to its cus- 
tomers without paying a tax on the 
money thus rebated. It does not need 
to call itself a cooperative in order to 
gain tax exemption on contractual ob- 
ligations.” : 


Any cooperative pays taxes on 
money which is income to that cooper- 
ative. Cooperatives do not pay taxes 
on money which they have a legal ob- 
ligation to pay out to their customers. 
And you can’t tax any business on its 
liabilities or on money that belongs 
to somebody else. 


Mr. CourTNEY: In the case of Lucas 
vs. Earl—and I am not quoting For- 
tune, which I don’t believe has any- 
thing to do with the law—it is stated 
that income to the person or corpora- 
tion earning it is taxed regardless of 
contractual obligations covering its 
distribution. That is a case in law. 
Now, Mr. Voorhis, there is no question 
but what the income that G.L.F. earns 
is income to G.L.F. The board of 
directors of G.L.F. has the right to de- 
cide how much shall be paid back to 
its customers and how much will be 
added to surplus to buy out other tax- 
paying business and expand the chain 
operations of the Grange League Fed- 
eration. 


‘Cooperative Has Liability’ 


Mr. Vooruis: The board of directors 
has no such discretion at all, Mr. 
Courtney. If it did, the law is very 
clear; and there are many, many 
cases where the courts have held that 
where any discretion is vested in the 
board of directors of a cooperative to 
pay or not to pay patronage refunds, 
the money over which they had that 
discretion was taxable. It is only the 
money over which they do not have any 
discretion, a legal liability which must 
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be paid to a customer, a patronage re- 
fund, which is not taxable either for a 
cooperative or any other business. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I seem to be con- 
fused. Now, you contend—if I under- 
stand you right, Mr. Voorhis—that 
the money that is paid back to the cus- 
tomers as their part in the cooperative 
enterprise should not be taxable. Is 
that right? 


Mr. Vooruis: More than that. That 
money which the cooperative must pay, 
has a legal liability to pay, is not tax- 
able either for the cooperative or any 
other business in the United States. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: While you, Mr. 
Courtney, contend that such money is 
the same as income to a regular busi- 
ness and that it should be taxable. 


Exemption Began in 1916 


Mr. CourtTNEY: It arises in exactly the 
same manner. Income is defined by 
the manner in which it is created, not 
how or to whom it is distributed. The 
trouble with the cooperative people is 
this: Back in 1916 the Congress, in an 
excellent mood of wanting to grant aid 
to agriculture, gave real farm coopera- 
tives this first exemption under the 
first corporation income tax law. The 
Treasury Department picked the ball 
up there and since that day has been 
carrying it very well. Congress has 
gone along. The non-exempt coopera- 
tives that Mr. Voorhis talks about are 
exempt from the payment of income 
taxes on their earnings which they 
distribute or refund to their patrons, 
purely because of the Treasury De- 
partment regulations which are made 
with the greatest liberality that the 
Treasury Department has ever as- 
sumed toward a supposedly liable tax- 
payer. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: But they are not ex- 
empt on the money which they keep 
within their own business? 


Mr. CourTNEY: The money they retain 
in unallocated surplus or the money 
they pay out on dividends on preferred 
stock must have the tax liability paid 
thereon. 


Mr. Vooruis: And is taxable. In other 
words, all the money that the coopera- 
tive has control over. 


Mr. CouRTNEY: Not control over! 


MR. VooRHIS: Yes, control over, and 
that is the test! 


Mr. CourTNEY: Just a minute. The 
cooperatives have control over every 
dollar that they earn. Else why do 
they go through the routine of declar- 
ing a patronage refund just the same 
as the board of directors goes through 
the routine of declaring a preferred 
stock refund? 


How Should Tax Be Levied? 


Mr. VoorHIs: Because they must un- 
der the law and under their by-laws. 
They have no discretion in the matter. 

Mr. Courtney says that income is de- 
termined by some device whereby it 
doesn’t make any difference what hap- 
pens to the money afterwards. I would 
like to ask, Mr. Courtney, whether the 
National Tax Equality Association 
proposes to apply the same yardstick 
that you attempt falsely to apply to 
cooperatives to mutual insurance com- 
panies... 


Mr. COURTNEY: Yes. 


Mr. VOoOoRHIS: ... to participating 
policies, to money received by trust 
companies, to all trade discounts, to 
all mark-downs in price, to profit- 
sharing payments, to the 85 per cent 
of inter-corporate dividends which are 
exempt, to the right of small com- 
panies to make consolidated refunds, 
and to the gamut of regulations where- 
by a non-profit operation or any kind 
of an operation where there is a legal 
obligation on the part of the company 
to repay that money to somebody else 
is involved. You are biting off quite 
a bit, Mr. Courtney. 


Mr. CouRTNEY: Mr. Voorhis, that is a 
long list and I can’t remember it all. 
But in the majority of cases, if there is 
a competitive situation and one is tax- 
exempt and the other has to pay taxes, 
we definitely favor equalization of the 
tax burden. That is exactly what we 
want cooperatives to do. You cooper- 
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atives buy and sell on the market ex- 
actly as any other business. As a re- 
sult of those transactions, you come 
up at the end of the year with a sur- 
plus of income over expenses. That 
surplus, which according to all ideas 
of taxes and of income tax levying 
liability on the part of business is 
taxable, is exempt for cooperative cor- 
porations. The reason why it isn’t 
taxable to you is that the Treasury 
has held it isn’t taxable to you. 


Profits and Liabilities 


Mr. VoorHIs: Or to any other kind of 
a business. There is a very simple 
principle here, Mr. Buchanan. It is 
this: To the extent that any business 
makes a profit for itself, it should be 
taxed on that profit; but any business 
—whether it is cooperative or other- 
wise—which either foregoes profit or 
suffers loss, should not and cannot 
under the basic law of this nation be 
taxed on something that doesn’t belong 
Combs 

In 1945, there were some 118,000 
corporations which did 16 billion dol- 
lars worth of business and claimed 
losses of a million dollars. They paid 
no tax. What’s the difference between 
companies that lose money and com- 
panies that deliberately forego making 
money because they seek to benefit the 
people who are their member-owners. 


Mr. CourtTNEY: Let us talk about 
member-owners for a minute. Are the 
member-owners of your cooperative 
corporation any different from the 
people of any private business? 


Mr. Vooruis: Indeed they are. 
Mr. CouRTNEY: How? 


Mr. VoorRuIS: Because they are cus- 
tomers. Because they are a group of 
people in America who organized a 
business for the purpose of meeting 
their needs for credit, for housing, for 
commodities, or a small group of busi- 
nessmen seeking to compete with tre- 
mendous national combinations. 


Mr. CourtTNEY: Mr. Voorhis, a cus- 
tomer of General Motors Corporation 
could very possibly be a stockholder of 


General Motors also; and if he were 
a stockholder he would probably buy 
a General Motors automobile. Or if 
he were a stockholder of Chrysler he 
would buy a Chrysler automobile. Now, 
if the General Motors Corporation or 
the Chrysler Corporation wanted to 
close up their books at the end of the 
year and find they had made more 
money than they wanted to pay to 
their corporate stockholders, they 
could not, as you said a little while 
ago, return a patronage refund to 
their stockholder-customers of the 
amount of earnings in excess of what 
they decide they should pay on stock 
and get a tax credit on it. They have 
to pay taxes regardless of what they 
do, and we are only asking that co- 
operatives do the same thing. 

Mr. VoorHIs: That’s not true, and I 
can prove it. If General Motors waited 
until the end of the year and then 
decided it was going to make a patron- 
age refund to customers, then Mr. 
Courtney would be correct. But a co- 
operative never does that; it can’t. It 
has to obligate itself beforehand. 

A few years ago the Ford Motor 
Company made an agreement at the 
beginning of the year. It said, “If we 
sell a million cars this year, we are 
going to refund $50 to every customer 
who buys the Ford car this year.” 
It did refund the $50. It didn’t pay a 
tax on one cent of that refund. It was 
a prior obligation, an agreement made, 
and Ford paid no tax. 


When Are Profits Determined? 


Mr. CouRTNEY: That is exactly right. 
Now, if your cooperative corporations 
would start off and say, “If we sell a 
million cans of peas in this retail co- 
operative grocery we will refund to 
our customers lc on each can,’ the 
amount would be deductable. But you 
don’t do that. You wait until the end 
of the year to determine your exact 
profits and how much of those profits 
you are going to keep in the business. 
You pay the remainder back to your 
patrons as refunds and deduct it for 
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tax purposes. That is impossible for 
any other business corporation. 


Mr. VoorHIs: That’s not true! 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Just a minute, Mr. 
Voorhis, I want to get something 
clear. If either business would state 
at the beginning what it wishes to do 
and whether it will give money back 
or not, you two would be in agreement; 
but there seems to be disagreement as 
to waiting until the end of the year. 


Co-ops vs. Corporations 


Mr. COURTNEY: Cooperatives are per- 
mitted to wait until the end of the 
year. 


Mr. Vooruis: That’s not true! 
Mr. CourTNEY: Of course that’s true! 


Mr. VoorHis: No, it isn’t true! Co- 
operatives have to obligate themselves 
under their by-laws. The whole dif- 
ference between costs and receipts is 
the property of their patron-member 
customers, 


Mr. COURTNEY: Can you tell me, as a 
member of Southern States Coopera- 
tives, exactly how much refund I am 
going to get this year on a bushel of 
corn I am going to buy? 


Mr. VooRHIs: I am going to tell you: 
You will get the refund of the entire 
margin. I don’t know what it is going 
to be. 

Mr. CourTNEY: When do you deter- 
mine the margin? 

Mr. VoorHIs: We can’t determine it 
until the end of the accounting period. 
Mr. CourTNEY: Until they close their 
books. 

Mr. Vooruis: But the obligation is 
complete. 

Mr. CourtNEY: So you wait until the 
end of the year, and then decide. You 
don’t know beforehand. 

Mr. Voornis: Neither does anybody 
else. 

Mr. CourTNEY: That’s what I say. 


General Motors doesn’t know how 
much, so it waits. Then it has to pay 


a tax. We only ask that you do the 
same thing. 


Mr. Vooruis: If General Motors 
wanted to obligate itself to pay pat- 
ronage refunds on the total amount of 
its profits, it could do so. If it wanted 
to allocate those profits to the cus- 
tomers of those cars, it would be in 
exactly the same position as every co- 
operative in America. 


Mr. CourTNEY: The answer is per- 
fectly obvious. Cooperatives definitely 
have a tax advantage. They can dis- 
tribute their earnings without paying 
taxes on them, regardless of when 
they come to the decision that they 
should distribute them. 


Mr. Vooruis: Now, it isn’t perfectly 
obvious at all. The law is the same for 
cooperatives as it is for other business. 
The only difference is in the way in 
which the customers in the two cases 
are treated. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You mention other 
advantages of the cooperatives which 
other business does not have, Mr. 
Courtney. What do you have in mind? 


Mr. CourTNEY: They are exempt from 
the provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, for example. They cannot 
be declared a monoply. Under the 
Farm Credit Act of 733, the Farm 
Credit Administration was created to 
lend them money at special terms. 
The Robinson-Patman Act of 19386... 


Mr. Vooruis: Let’s take one at a time. 


Anti-trust Laws 


Mr. BUCHANAN: All right, let’s take 
the first, the Anti-Trust law. You say, 
Mr. Courtney, cooperatives do not 
come under that act? 


Mr. CourTNEY: The 1922 Capper-Vol- 
stead Act legalized the cooperative and 
provided safety for cooperatives under 
the anti-trust laws. 


Mr. Vooruis: That’s not true. What 
the Volstead Act said was that the 
mere act of a farmer in joining a co- 
operative shall not be considered an 
act in restraint of trade. If it weren’t 
for that provision, the mere fact that 
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ten farmers out in Iowa organized a 
cooperative to procure petroleum with- 
out paying six prices for it would be, 
in itself, a violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 


But, once you have a cooperative 
established, the cooperative is subject 
to the anti-trust laws and can be prose- 
cuted for the violation of an anti- 
monopoly statute the same as anybody 
else. And one reason I say that is 
that the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation has never ceased to advertise 
the fact that the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, for example, was, 
in fact, prosecuted under the anti- 
trust laws for an alleged monopolistic 
practice. 


Mr. CourRTNEY: Just a2 minute, Mr. 
Buchanan. He is trying to make 
several points at one time. We will 
go back to the Dairyman’s League 
Cooperative Association in New York, 
which is almost 100 per cent monopo- 
listiec in the marketing of milk in the 
New York area. The Dairyman’s 
League went into the butter market 
in December, about Christmas time 
two years ago, and actually rigged the 
butter market. It could not be prose- 
cuted under the anti-trust laws, al- 
though everyone recognizes that the 
league is almost 100 per cent monopo- 
listic in that marketing area. The 
league had to be prosecuted under the 
Commodities and Exchange Act, which 
prohibits anyone from buying butter 
in order to hold the price up. The 
league pleaded guilty and was only 
fined $25,000, when it actually made 
net profits of more than $600,000. 


Farmers and Wall Street 


Mr. VoorHIs: Of course, that is an old 
case and the facts are confused. What 


the Dairyman’s League did in New. 


York was exactly the same thing that 
the government permitted the milk 
producers to do in Philadelphia and 
Boston at the same time. If Wall 
Street speculators did the same thing, 
it would be okay, but not when the 
farmers did it. 


Mr. CourTNEY: If it were done by 


Wall Street, somebody would be behind | 
bars today, and you know that. 


Mr. VoorHis: No, I don’t. 


Mr. CourTNEY: Because it was an ac- 
tion in restraint of trade. In the 
Maryland Milk Producers Marketing 
case before the district court in Wash- 
ington right now, the attorney for the 
cooperative told the court and the 
public, “Of course we are a monopoly. 
The law gives us a right to be a mo- 
nopoly.” 

Mr. Vooruis: Well, he’s wrong, and 
even if he were right, I would certainly 
agree that no cooperative or anybody 
else has any right to hold monopolistic 
power. 


Mr. CourTNEY: If I market 90 per 
cent of the lemons in the United 
States, am I or am I not engaged in 
monopolistic practice? 


Co-ops Can Be Prosecuted 


Mr. VooRHIS: You may be in a strong 
position in the market, and no doubt 
are. The theory there is that the 
small producers who otherwise would 
be absolutely powerless in the market, 
as any individual farmer is, have a 
right to that kind of protection. But 
if the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change engages in monopolistic prac- 
tice, if it does anything to control 
price unduly, if it does anything that 
isn’t fair under the anti-monopoly 
statute, it can be, and ought to be, 
prosecuted under that law. 


Mr. CourRTNEY: It cannot be prosecuted 
under the law... 


Mr. Vooruis: It has been! 


Mr. COURTNEY: .. . asa private busi- 
ness concern. It can only be prosecuted 
under the law when it breaks the 
regulations governing the Commodi- 
ties and Exchange Act. It cannot be 
prosecuted as a monopoly. It markets 
90 per cent of the lemons, about 70 
per cent of all the oranges. The Wal- 
nut Growers Association markets 83 
per cent of all the walnuts. They are 
absolute monopolies. 


Mr. VooRHIS: They have been prose- 
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cuted! Of course, while you are talk- 
ing about that, Mr. Courtney, I would 
like to know what your point of view 
is on the question of oil, for instance. 
Do you believe it is better for business 
in this country to have the entire 
petroleum industry controlled by 22 
major companies? Or, do you think 
it is a good idea for our American way 
of doing things to allow some of the 
people, thousands of them, hundreds 
of thousands of the people who use 
those petroleum products, to have a 
share in the responsibility for and the 
ownership of that industry? Now 
that’s the real question. 


‘Same Set of Rules’ 


Mr. CourtTNEY: I agree 100 per cent, 
Mr. Voorhis, that the farmers or the 
consumers of the United States have 
a perfect right to go into the oil busi- 
ness. I will be the first to help them 
do that, if they will play the game in 
the oil business by the same set of 
rules, pay the same taxes, be subject 
to the same anti-monopoly acts, be 
subject to the same restrictions. But, 
if the federal government and a liberal 
Treasury Department is going to give 
them special privileges in the way of 
tax exemption and exemptions from 
restrictive laws, then I say they should 
not be permitted. 

Mr. VoorHIs: What you are asking is 
a penalty tax against cooperatives. 
You are saying that a group of con- 
sumers has a right to go into business, 
but, if they do, they must have levied 
against them a penalty tax that no 
one else would have to pay, You are 
saying it is all right to have a co- 
operative but that you mustn’t run it 
as a cooperative for the benefit of its 
patrons and customers. And if you do 
run it in that way, then you have to 
pay a penalty tax. 

Mr. CourtTNkEy: I don’t see where you 
get a penalty tax. 


Mr. VoorHIS: Because no one else 
would have to pay such a tax. 


Mr. CourTNEY: Every other business 
in the United States has to pay a 38 
per cent corporate income tax. 


Mr. VooruHIs: Not on patronage re- 
funds! 


Mr. COURTNEY: They don’t make pat- 
ronage refunds! 


Mr. VoorHIs: Of course not, that’s the 
whole point! 


Mr. CourTNEY: Your patronage re- 
fund is a dividend to your customer 
members and that dividend is paid 
and deducted before taxes are figured. 
It is not fair to the other business that 
does not have the same privilege. 


Mr. VoorHIs: The other business has 
exactly the same privileges. Other 
businesses sometimes do it. They re- 
duce prices, they make rebates. 

There is a case of three textile 
companies which operated a joint en- 
terprise. They distributed earnings to 
the three textile companies. The court 
held it wasn’t taxable. Every business 
has the same right. 


Mr. Courtney: And the people in 
New England are very much aroused 
by the fact that this textile company 
—Textron, for example—is getting 
away without being taxed the same as 
the other textile industries in New 
England because it is manipulating 
tax-exempt trusts. 


Mr. Vooruis: This case has nothing 
to do with Textron at all! 


Patronage Refunds 


Mr. CourTNEY: There is no instance 
in the United States where one busi- 
ness has to pay taxes and the other 
one doesn’t where that business isn’t 
at a tremendous advantage. 


Mr. Vooruis: Do you think that the 
independent grocers ought to be taxed 
if they set up a retailer-owned whole- 
sale? Should they be taxed on the 
savings they make out of that retail- 
owned wholesale? 


Mr. CourtTNEY: They absolutely 
should, because they are in competi- 
tion with other wholesale groceries 
who do have to pay them. 


Mr. VooRHIS: You are quite consistent 
in saying that you don’t think that the 
small fellow should have a chance to 
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protect himself in this economy against 
monopoly. 


Five Major Points 


Mr. BUCHANAN: It seems to me, 
gentlemen, that our discussion has 
centered around five major points. 

You, Mr. Courtney, object that co- 
operatives endanger other business be- 
cause (1) they do not have to pay 
taxes like other business against which 
they compete; and (2) they are not 
subject to the anti-trust laws and 
have certain other advantages. 

Mr. Voorhis, on the other hand, 


counters with arguments against those | 


that Mr. Courtney presents and says 
that cooperatives should remain a part 
of our economy because, (1) they are 
locally-owned and benefit the locality 
and decentralize ownership; (2) they 
save the consumer money, and (8) 
they allow the small business producer 
and farmer to remain independent and 
to compete with the “big fellow.” 

In considering cooperatives, then, I 
think the arguments on both sides 
must be weighed so that we can un- 
derstand the ramifications of their 
place in our economy. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


Can Our Economy Stand Another Wage 
increase? 
Voll INow 2 


How Can We Avoid a Depression? 
Vol. 11, Nou22 


Should We Change Our Economic System? 
Vol. 12, No. 2 


Available for 10 cents each in coin 
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Readings 


Compiled by Laura R. Joost, Assistant, 
Reference Department, Deering 
Library, Northwestern University 


CHILDS, MARQUIS W. Sweden, The Middle Way. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1947. 

An able, popular discussion of the control of capitalism in Sweden through 
consumer cooperatives and the state’s prevention of extortionate monopolies. 


FOWLER, BERTRAM B. The Cooperative Challenge. New York, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1947. 

An intelligent plea for consumer cooperatives and a discussion of the pos- 
sibility of merging producer cooperatives, consumer cooperatives, and credit 
unions into one cooperative unit. 


Queens College Radio Forum. Can Consumer Cooperatives Do it Better? March 
25, ’48. 

Simplified presentation of the argument for cooperatives with stress on the 
democratic aspects of the movement. 


WARBASSE, J. P. Cooperative Democracy Through Voluntary Association of 
the People as Consumers. 5th edition New York, Harpers, 1947, 

A discussion of the philosophy and methods of the cooperative movement 
and its relation to the state, science, and commerce. 


Advertising and Selling p46+, Dec. ’47. “What The Cooperatives Mean to 
Business”. FRED SMITH. 

Presents an adverse view, asserting that the elimination of the middle man 
through cooperatives would mean the destruction of American mass markets. 


Harvard Business Review 25:576-86, Autumn ’47. “Taxation of Cooperatives”. 
W. L. BRADLEY. 

Technical, critical discussion of taxation of cooperatives with suggestions 
for eliminating abuses which may have resulted from application of the exemp- 
tion statute to agricultural cooperatives, or by application of cooperative prin- 
ciple to tax paying corporations. 

Monthly Labor Review 66:261-4, March 748, “Developments in Consumers’ Co- 
operatives, 1947.” F, E. PARKER. 

Maintains that the growth in number and type of cooperatives is largely 
due to the interest of organized labor. 

Sales Management p42+, May 20, ’48. “Co-ops Pay Fair Share of Taxes: Let’s 
Look At the Record.” A. J. SMAHY, G. M. LESTER. 

Argument substantiating the statement that cooperatives do not endanger 
private enterprise. 

Sales Management p43+, May 20, ’48. “Equal Business Taxes for All? ...” 

Charges that because of discriminatory differences in taxation, cooperatives 
are an unfair chailenge to private enterprise. 


Town Meeting p. 1-23, April 17, ’47. “Are Cooperatives a Threat to Private 


Enterprise?” 
Pro and con discussion. 
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of America’s Future? 

The Democratic Party and the 
1948 Election. 

The Progressive Party and the 
1948 Election. 
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get. 

The Supreme Court Decision on 
Religious Education. 

Let’s Look at Business. 
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in School This Year? 
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American Trade? 
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. Should We Have Federal Aid for 


Education? 


14. 
15. 
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Loe 


21. 


22. 


23. 


. What Does China 


The Berlin Crisis. 
How Important Is the Electoral 
College? 

The United Nations and the Cold 
War. 

Do You Feel Your Age? 

What’s Happening in Southern 
Europe? 

What Can We Expect from the 
New Administration? 

Can Our Economy Stand Another 
Wage Increase? 

How Can We Avoid a Depres- 
sion? 

How Much Does Worry Affect 
Our Lives? 

Face in the 
Future? : 


. Christianity After 1948 Years. 


What’s Ahead for Congress in 
1949? 


Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 
2. Should We Change Our Economic 


Un-American Investigations— 
Red Herring or Needed Service? 


3. 


System? 
What Is America Reading? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


1) I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 

O) I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 

O) I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 
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